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consistently with those principles of justice which a civilized
community cannot dare to overlook, to build up such a form
of Government as will be most congenial to our subjects.
We must discountenance Suttee, but we need not introduce
all the intricacies of English law. And in estimating the
merits of one system against the other, we must take care not
to confound material prosperity with happiness. The two
are in no way synonymous. In affairs of State, prosperity
is the test of superior management, and happiness of popu-
larity. A clear distinction of the terms is necessary, before
we can hope to arrive at a true solution of the problem.

No one, we imagine, will gainsay the assertion that India
has attained a high degree of prosperity under our rule. Let
us recall for a few moments the condition of things at the
beginning of this century in those parts of the Peninsula
which were in our possession. Trade was virtually in the
hands" of monopolists. Popular education had not been
thought of. There were no roads, no stage carriages, no means
of travelling or of transmitting goods, except that which the
primitive conveyances of the natives and the great streams
of the country afforded. The Resident who was appointed,
we will say, to Furrackabad, took some three months to join,
his station, and reckoned his travelling bill at two thousand
Rupees. His way lay along one of the most navigable of
Indian rivers, but he could journey only by day, and had not
even the advantage of a steamer to lessen the weariness of
the voyage. Arrived at his destination, he would probably
find that the collection of the revenue, which was henceforth
to be his most particular care, was attended with every con-
ceivable sort of difficulty. Landholders were refractory, and
native nobles rebellious, and it was only the presence of the
soldiery that could ensure the punctual liquidation of instal-
ments. On the border there was constantly the fear of the
Mahrattas before his eyes, and at his own door-step the
corruption and machinations of Court officials to contend with.
The distance that separated him from head quarters made
communication by letter slow and uncertain. Much," con-
sequently, was left to his own discretion. Yet, despite the
necessity that often, arose for prompt action, he not unfre-
quently incurred unmerited rebuke from his superiors. On the
whole, an Indian Officer's lines were not cast in very pleasant
places sixty years ago. He was an exile from home, isolated
generally from his compatriots in this country, and surrounded
on all sides by men whom he could not trust, And now what